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ii Ne eee 
SABBATHS ABROAD. 


Tt has, of late years, become frequent, for 
Pastors of Churches to “go abroad” to other 
countries, to recruit their health, impaired by 
long and intense study, and obtain much infor- 
mation by personal knowledge, of the state of 
the world and the Church, which they cannot 
otherwise obtain. On their return they often 
impart to their people much intelligence that is 
useful and interesting. But the Rev. Dr. Wa- 
terbury, of Bowdoin Street Church, Boston, has 
done a greater service than this, by publishing 
a Book, in which all the Churches can find the 
results of his observations. It is entitled 
“Sabbath’s Abroad,” and is forsale at the De. 
pository of the Mass. S. S. Society, 13 Corn- 
hill. It is written in a plain style that will in- 
terest the young reader, and in an impartial 
manner describes places, churches, and preach- 
ers of the old world, and enables us to see at 
a glance the difference between them and us. 
Wherein the manners and customs of other 
churches are better, or not so good as our own, 
it is plainly pointed out, and we think every 
reader will be interested and profited by a pe- 
rusal of the book. There are in this work se- 
veral handsome engraved views of English and 
Scotch Churches. The ruins of Melrose Abby, 
as represented in the above picture, is describ- 
ed as follows:— 


And now I am in the land of Romance 
and of song. ‘* Melrose,” says the poet, 
“must be viewed by pale moonlight.”— 
We cannot always, however, get a picture 
in the right light, and so we cannot 
make the moon rise in time to suit our 
convenience, nor can we bid the Scotch 
mist wjthdraw its unseemly drapery. But 
seen under even these disadvantages, Mel- 
rose Abbey is a truly grateful view to the 
eye of taste. It is said to be the finest ec- 
clesiastical ruin in the kingdom ; and I can 
easily believe it. 1t dates somewhere be- 
tween eleven and twelve hundred. It was 
destroyed in the times of the Scottish re- 
formation; but there is enough left, and 
just enough, to give a full impression of 
what it once was. Its clustering columns; 
its Gothic arches, mingling into each other; 
its stone tracery-work of vines, leaves, and 
fruit, as clearly cut and defined as if they 
came from the chisel yesterday; its noble 
windows, in a state of considerable preser- 
vation; its whole aspect, so solemn and 
xtand, with the ivy throwing its green 
mantle over here and there an arch and 
pillar; all conspire to leave a somewhat 
mournful, but pleasing effect on the mind. 

I bad come down from Edinburg with 
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the determination of spending my Sabbath 
at Melrose; the quiet of the country being 
more congenial than the confusion and ex- 
citement of the city. My last Sabbath had 
been passed so pleasantly at Stratford upon 
Avon, I anticipated a similar blessing at 
Melrose. But I was disappointed. Every- 
thing went wrorg here. The inn was dis- 
agreeable; the weather was disagreeable ; 
and the effect on my health was unfavora- 
ble. Nevertheless, I went to the Free 
Church, and heard a most excellent ser- 
mon from I know not whom, and enjoyed 
the worship, it being after my own fashion 
at home. The text was, ‘‘ The gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” It was a truly evangelical and 
pungent discourse. In appearance the 
congregation was such as one would find 
ina New England country village; well 
dressed, serious in their aspect, and pati- 
ently, yes, even with unabated interest, 
listening to a sermon twice as long, nearly, 
as would be tulerated among us. The 
singing was good. A man rose in the 
congregation and led, the rest chimed in, 
and the music, which was not choral, but 
congregational, fell sweetiyon my ear. A 
service was announced for six o’clock in 
the afternoon ; but it rained hard, and the 
church being distant from the inn, I could 
not attend the second service. “ I found, 
however, that my little room could be con- 
verted into a place of prayer; and that, 
when denied the privilege of God’s house, 
his presence and blessing might be realized 
in the retirement of the closet. 











Descriptive. 


GRAVES OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
Hebron, 1856. 

A night in Bethlehem, the birth-place 
of the sweet singer of Israel and the Savior 
of the world,—what sacred associations 
gather to the scene, and what hallowed 
memories will ever cluster around it! In 
the morning early, 1 was awakened by the 
sound of singing, and hastened to attend 
high mass of the Armenians in the Grotto 
of the Nativity. It consisted of chanting 
by the priests and small boys, bearing 
lighted candles, bowing, crossing, prostra- 
tions and kissing of the pavement by the 
pilgrims,—similar ceremonies, though even 
more corrupt than the Cutholic church. 

Returning thence, we were served with 
a comfortable breakfast by a Latin monk, 
and then set out upon our journey to He- 
bron. The country around Bethlehem is 
beautiful and well cultivated. The soil is 











fertile, and the hillsides and vallies are 
covered with olives, figs, pomegranates ard 
terraced vineyards, which afford a pictur- 
esque view in the morning sunlight. In 
an hour we reached the pools of Sclomon. 
They are situated upon a sloping hillside 
that forms the entrence of a valley winding 
eastward toward Jerasalem, and are im- 
mense in extent. They consist of three 
grand and deep basins walled with square 
stones and lined with cement, while the 
bottom is formed of the natural rock. The 
who e is so arranged that the stream from 
each flows into that below, and the lower 
pool is connected with a strongly built ac- 
queduct that conducts to Jerusalem and 
the cisterns of Solomon’stemple. A large 
fountain of fcur springs continually sup- 
plies them with pure and living water. It 
is indeed a splendid work considering the 
age in which it was constructed, and re- 
mains almost entire unto the present day. 

The pools were probably connected with 
pleasure grounds and a country palace of 
Solomon built upon this site. As he him- 
self relates in Ecclesiastes: ‘* I made me 
great works; I builded me houses ; I plant- 
ed me vineyards; I made me gardens and 
orchards; I planted trees in them of all 
kinds of fruit. I made me pools of water 
to water therewith the wood that bringeth 
forth tres.” 

Josephus also doubtless alludes to these 
pools in the following passage :—‘ There 
was a certain place about fifty furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem, which is called Etham. 
Very pleasant it is in fine gardens, and 
abounding in rivulets of water. Thither 
did he (Solomon) used to go out in the 
morning, sitting on high in his chariot.” — 
In their full and pristine beauty, surround- 
ed by houses, vineyards, gardens, orchards 
and fruit trees, they must have been truly 
magnificent beyond description. Our path 
now winds over a rough, rocky road, and 
barren, desolate country, though bearing 
evidence of former cultivation. We pass 
two ancient wells and tombs cut in the 
rocks by the wayside, and then come to a 
beautiful valley planted with vines careful- 
ly terraced upon the hillsides and filled 
with lodges and watchtowers to guard them 
in the season of vintage. This is the val- 
ley of Eshcol. And these luxuriant vine- 
yards apparently still produce clusters of 
grapes equal to that which the spies * cut 
down and bare between two upon a staff” 
unto Moses and Aaron, at Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Paran, when they returned 
from searching out the land. Pomegran- 
ates, figs and olives also abound in this 
fertile valley at the present day. 

Just beyond, commanding a lovely view 
of the plain in front, is Hebron, called by 
the Arabs El-Khulil, ‘* The Friend,” mark- 
ing it as the dwelling-place of Abraham, 
‘the Friend of God.” There is perhaps 
no city in Palestine so rich in ancient 
Scripture history as Hebron. Here the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, liv- 
ed and walked with God: and here with 
their wives by their side, they all lie buri- 
ed in the cave of the field of Machpelah, 
before Mamre; the same is Hebron in the 
land of Canaan. Here Abram when he 
separated from Lot ‘* Removed his tent and 
came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, 
which is in Hebron, and built there an al- 
tar unto the Lord.” ‘*And when Abram 
was ninety years old and nine, the Lord 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, [ 
am the Almighty God, walk before me and 
be thou perfect.” 

And the Lord appeared again unto Abra- 
ham “in the plains of Mamre, as he sat in 
the tent-door in the heat of the day,” and 





announced to him the birth of his son 
Isaac, in his old age, in whom al!] the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. Here 
also Abraham plead with the Lord to save 
the guilty citres of the plain from destruc- 
tion, and not to slay the righteous with the 
wicked, until God promised that if perad- 
venture ten r ghteous were found therein, 
he would not destroy it. ‘t And Abraham 
gat up early in the morning to the place 
where he stood before the Lord; and he 
looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward all the land of the plain, and be 
held and lu! the smoke of the country 
went up as the smok: of a furnace.” In 
Hebron also Isaac long dwelt, and Jacob, 
after his years of service in Padan Aram, 
**came unto Isaac his father, unto Mamre 
unto the city of Arbah, which is Hebron, 
where Abraham and Isaac sojourned.’-— 
From hence he went down with his sons 
unto Pharaoh in Egypt, and became a great 
nation, and when Jacob was about “ to be 
gathered to his fathers” he commanded his 
sons saying, ‘* bury me with my fathers, in 
the cave that is in the field of Machpelah, 
which is before Mamre in the land of Ca- 
naan; there they buried Abraham and Sa- 
rah his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebekah his wife; cnd there they buried 
Leah. And his sons did unto him accord- 
ing as he commanded them. And Joseph 
went up to bury his father, and with him 
went up all the servants of Pharoah, the 
elders of his house and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt.” A grand funeral proces- 
sion across the sands .of the desert to bury 
the embalmed body of the aged patriarch 
in the land where his fathers dwelt and 
died and were buried. 

Hebron likewise became the capital of 
David’s kingdom, where he reigned seven 
and a half years over Judah, and was also 
annointed king over Israel. Here, too, 
he doubtless composed many of his sub- 
lime psalms, that have in all ages penetrat- 
ed the soul and lifted it from earth to heav- 
en. How vivid and thrilling were all 
these sacred associations, as just before the 
hour of sunset we passed through the vine- 
yards of Eshcol, crossed the plain of Mam- 
re, and came to the city of Hebron. 

We spent the night at the house ofa 
Jew from Holland, who represented him- 
self as the American consul of the place. 
The steps and floors were as neat as Dutch 
scrubbing and scouring could make them, 
but the fleas and other small animals were 
as abundant as the grapes in the valley of 
Eshcol in the most fruitful season 1 found 
it convenient to go out upon the house-top 
at night and meditate, and the view in the 
clear starlight, of the plain, the valley and 
the hills stretching far away, was beauti- 
ful indeed. There, too, I experienced a 
peculiar delight in holding communion and 
fellowship with the God of Abrabam, Isaac 
and Jacob, who had here often appeared to 
them and talked with them as friend talk- 
eth with his friend. 

In the morning we set out to visit the 
great mosque that is built over the cave of* 
Machpelah, where the patriarchs are buried. 
This is regarded as one of the most un- 
doubted localities of the Holy Land, and 
is also esteemed one of tho holiest places 
by the Mohammedans, who have the high- 
est reverence for Abraham and the patri- 
arche; and on this account Christians are 
rigorously prevented from entering it.— 
They were formerly not even allowed to, 
approach near the outer walls of the harem. 
We were, however, unmolested in examin-. 
ing the exterior of the edifice. The struc- 


ture is exceeding massive, and has in all 
respects an ancient appearance. 


The walls 
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are built of large stones levelled in the pe- 
culiar Jewish style, and similar to those 
around the court of the Mosque of Omar 
at Jerusalem. A number of square pillars, 
half embedded in the wall, also extend 
around the building, and these are sur- 
mounted by a kind of cornice which gives 
to the whole an imposing effect. 

We then called upon the sheik of the 
mosque, Hadji Halil, to gain admittance, 
if possible, into theinterior. He is a ven- 
erable, amiable-looking Mussulman, with a 
long, flowing white beard. He received 
us very kindly, and at once admitted us 
through the large gate within the outer 
wall. As we were about to ascend the 
broad steps that lead to the mosque, how- 
ever, a crowd of bigoted Moslems gathered 
around and declared in the name of the 
prophet, that we should not be permitted 
to enter. The old sheik then conducts us 
in a very friendly manner to his own house 
within the court that overlooks the build- 
ing and the grounds around, remarking at 
the same time, ** 1 myself would gladly ad- 
mit you. There is nothing in my religion 
to forbid it, Mohammedans and Christians 
are all children of God and _ brothers to- 
gether, (most liberal sentiments to come 
from a Moslem sheik,) but I dare not do it. 
My enemies would at once excite opposi- 
tion and create an insurrection in the 
town.” Meanwhile he gives us a very 
hospitable entertainment of coffee, raisins, 
fruit, &<., in oriental style, and favors us 
with many interesting items of Mohamme- 
dan tradition in regard to the lives and his- 
tory of the ancient patriarchs. It was most 
pleasant to find such a spirit of enlarged 
kindness and liberality in a Moslem dwel- 
ling in Hebron, where they are reputed the 
most bigoted and fanatical in all Palestine. 
Departing thence, we rode a short distance 
from the town to visit the large terebinth 
tree called ‘* Abraham’s oak.” We found 
many acorns upon the ground, and also 
some upon thetree. It is of immense di- 
mensions, very venerable and of great an- 
tiquity. Returning on our way, we soon 
came in sight of Nebby Jonas,—** the grave 
of the Prophet Jonas.” Here the pilgrims 
have erected piles of stones, as is their cus- 
tom, to mark their first point of view of a 
prophet’s tomb. Then retracing rapidly 
our course, we at length came in sight of 
Mount Moriah and Jerusalem. And we 
are reminded of the journey of Abraham 
over the same path, from Beersheba to the 
land of Moriah, at the command of the Lord 
to off+r up his only son Isaac upon one of 
the mountains there. ‘* Then on the third 
day Abrahem lifted up bis eyes and saw the 
place afar off.” / 

As we approached, the sun was gilding 
the mountuins of Moab, the summit of 
Olivet, the domes, minerets and towers of 
the Holy City with purple and golden light, 
reminding us also of ** the New Jerusalem,” 
with its walls garnished with precious 
stones, its gates of pearl and streets of pure 
gold, ** wherein shall in nowise enter any- 
thing that defileth ; neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie; but 
they which ure written in the Lamb’s book 
of life, and the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

How constant and lasting are such scenes 
to the Christian traveller in the Holy Land, 
and how they fondly linger in memory like 
a spiritual vision to elevate the soul from 
earth to heaven. C.N. R. 





7 Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNA AND LIZZIE, 
Or Good and Bad Influence. 


* Clara! Clara!’ called George Lawrence, 
looking in at the drawing-room door.— 
‘Clara is out,’ said the mother, looking up 
fgom a book. ‘* She went to gather leaves, 
and you'll probably meet her bet veen here 
and the grove.” At this moment a young 
girl bounded up the piazza steps. Her hat 
had fallen from her head, showing a face 
beautiful with the glowof health. On her 
arm hung a basket filled with richly color- 
ed autuma leaves. ‘ Beautiful, are they 
not?’ said she, displaying her treasures.— 
*O yes, very, and useful too, no doubt; 
but I cannot appreciate their value,’ said 
George with a smile. ‘O dear, what a 
utilitarian you are,’ exclaimed Clara, 
slightly vexed. ‘I suppose you won’t al- 
low your wife to even think of anything 


; useful.’ 








fanciful and pretty, unless it ia decidedly 
‘Certainly not. Bat here is 
something for jou, if you can forget your 
leaves long enough to attend to them.’— 
‘ Letters! oh yes, from Anna and Lizzie.’ 
Clara seated hersslf, broke the seal of one, 
and as she read her eyes sparkled with joy. 
*O mother— George,’ she exclaimed, * An- 
na Clark is coming to visit me, and will be 
here in a few days. How delightful that 
will be! She is teaching, you know, and 
will spend her vacation here.’ ‘She is 
handsome and interesting, I hope,’ said 
George. ‘No, strangers call her plain, 
but to me she is more than beautiful, she 
is so good. She is higkly accomplished, 
and teaches now to support her brother in 
college. He has become quite dissipated, 
I have heard, but I don’t think Anna 
knows it; it would break her heart.” ‘Is 
it Edward Clark?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘O,I know 
him well, a fellow of no principle. But 
who is your other letter from?’ ‘O,I had 
forgotten it; it is from Lizzie Emery, my 
Philadelphia friend.’ Clara hastily glanc- 
ed over the contents of the second letter, 
and exclaimed, ‘ O how unfortunate! Liz- 
zie writes that she will visit me, and will 
be here to-night. Odear!’ ‘ Why, that’s 
complimentary, did’nt you invite her to 
come?’ ‘ Yes, but I'd rather ’twould be 
when Anna is not here.’ ‘ Why so? the 
more the merrier.’ ‘Yes, but then they 
are so different. Lizzie thinks of nothing 
but wealth and fashion, and I am afraid 
she will look down upon Anna because 
she is a teacher. Anna is very pious, and 
they won’t be congenial, and Lizzie will 
have a stupid visit.’ * Well, Clara, don’t 
look so sober, for I have some good news. 
Cousin Charles will be here to-night.’— 
* Will he? oh well, then Lizzie will enjoy 
herself. A handsome young gentleman 
just returned from Paris, will be just the 
beau to please her.’ ‘So I must’nt expect 
to receive any notice from her ladyship, 
inasmuch as I am not handsome, and have 
never crossed the Atlantic. Well, I'll be 
submissive, and endeavor to render myself 
particularly agreeable to the plain unfash- 
ionable Miss Clark.’ ‘ Do, George, for she 
is very lovely, and I’m afraid that Lizzie 
will not hesitate to show that she looks 
down upon her. She is so proud.’ 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of a carriage, from which Miss 
Emery alighted. She expressed herself 
overjoyed to see her darling Clara, and af- 
ter a most affectionate embrace, begged 
that she might be shown to her room, be- 
ing as she said, excessively fatigued by the 
journey. ‘ Why Clara,’ said she, when 
they were alone, ‘ why did’nt you tell me 
you had such a handsome brother? I was 
actually surprised to see him.’ Clara 
laughed, and asked if she would’nt lie 
down. ‘Ono my dear, I must dress for 
the evening. Do ring for some one to 
hang up my dresses.’ ‘1 will do it,’ said 
Clara. ‘lam my own maid. You will 
find that country people in New England 
have very few servants. I thought I told 
you what to expect in that respect.’ ‘So 
you did, but I forgot. I am so accustomed 
to being waited upon I don’t think I could 
dress myself possibly.” *‘O well, I'll as- 
sist you,’ and Clara at once proceeded to 
arrange the extensive wardrobe of her 
fashionable friend, while Lizzie related the 
various incidents of her journey. She 
gave a particular account of a young gen- 
tleman who had taken the cars at New 
York, and sat near her all the way, spoke 
of the frequent glances he had cast at her, 
wondered why he looked at her so much, 
andifshe should ever see him again, de- 
claring at the same time that she should 
recognise him anywhere. 

So engaged were the friends in conver- 
sation that they were ignorant that there 
bad been another arrival. When Miss 
Emery’s elaborate toilet was completed, 
they descended to the parlor. * Why cou- 
sin Charles,’ was Clara’s exclamation, and 
Miss Emery turned pale with surprise to 
see her friend receiving an affectionate em- 
brace from her much admired travelling 
companion. Her color returned as she 
again met the glance of those dark eyes, 
and she acknowledged the introduction 
with suitable composure. The evening 
passed off pleasantly to the young people, 
and Lizzie retired fully assured that both 
young gentlemen were completely. fascinat- 
ed by her charms. ’Tis true she noticed 
that Mr. Wayland listened with evident 
pleasure to Clara’s conversation and sing- 








ing ; but that was not strange, as they were 
cousins, and had not met for several years. 

A few days had passed very happily 
when Anna Clark arrived. In her Lizzie 
soon perceived that she had no rival to fear, 
and she adopted a most unpleasant patron- 
izing manner towards the plain, unpretend- 
ing governess. Anna had too much good 
sense to be greatly annoyed by this, but 
perceiving that she was looked down upon 
by Miss Emery, she preferred being much 
alone, and spent many hours in reading 
while the others were enjoying themselves 
in different ways. One day a storm pre- 
vented them from walking or riding, and 
they were obliged to seek entertainment 
within doors. Miss Emery proposed a 
game of whist. Clara was sick with a 
headache, and Miss Clark was called upon 
totake a hand. ‘I beg you will excuse 
me,’ said Anna, ‘I never play cards.’— 
* How disobliging,’ said Miss Emery with 
aeneer. ‘ Against her principles, I pre- 
sume. She’s a Methodist, is’nt she?’ said 
she in a low tone to Wayland. ‘I do not 
know, really. Miss Clark,’ inquired Way- 
land, ‘do you object to cards from princi- 
ple?’ ‘Ido,’ she replied with firmness. 
‘I have seen too many bad results arising 
from the love of them, to be willing to en- 
courage their use.’ * What an old maid! 
I wish Clara was well; we should not 
have to lose our game on her account,’ said 
Lizzie. Anna’s confusion betrayed that 
the unkind remark had reached her ears, 
and George wishing to relieve her, invited 
her to the piano. Even Miss Emery could 
not deny her exquisite skill in music; but 
she was vexed at the admiration which she 
called forth from the gentlemen, and re- 
marked to Mr. Wayland that it was fortu- 
nate for a teacher to have such a musical 
talent. 

Miss Emery possessed much personal 
beauty, and George Lawrence was at first 
greatly pleased with her; but he was not 
slow to perceive that mentally and morally 
she would not bear comparison with the 
plain Miss Clark. Lizzie discovered too, 
before her visit was ended, that her charms 
had been lavished in vain upon Mr. Way- 
land, that he was not a cousin to Clara, 
but entertained for her far more than cou- 
sinly regard. Clara was eomewhat waver- 
ing while the two friends were with her, 
and she probably would not have expressed 
with as much courage as did Anna, her 
views of right and wrong; but Anna’s in- 
fluence was in the end more powerful, and 
she now has no desire to participate in the 
frivolous pleasures which make up the life 
of Lizzie, and such as her. 

Miss Emery returned to her home, and 
its fashionable pleasures. Ina few years 
she married Edward Clark, the brother of 
the teacher she had once despised. Was 
it strange that she did not find happiness, 
having sought it where it never yet has 
been found, among the gaieties of this 
world? Ah! she lived to wish many times 
that she had listened to the entreaties of 
her husband’s gentle sister, and turned 
from the vanities of life, to seek a sure and 
lusting joy in religion. She lived to weep 
many bitter tears of remorse—her busband 
became a confirmed drunkard, and she a 
discontented, miserable woman. How sad 
had been her influence through life! She 
might have reclaimed her husband; but 
she spoke no word to arrest his downward 
course. 

It is indeed fearful to think of the in- 
fluence that one mind exerts upon others. 
We know not the extent of our influence, 
then let us be very careful to exercise it on 
the side of right. LESINA. 


Biography, 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—14. 
BE\1ETHLAND FOOTE BUTLER. 


Behethland Moore was born on the 24th 
of December, 1764, in Fauquier County, 
Virginia. Her father commanded, as lieu- 
tenant, one of the Virginia troops at Brad- 
dock’s defeat. Her mother was Francis 
Foote, of whose family several still reside 
in Virginia. About the year 1768, five 
years after the marriage of her parents, 
they removed to South Carolina, and set- 
tled on Little River, in Laurens District. 
Here Captain Moore died two years after- 
wards. His widow was married again to 
Captain Samuel Savage, who in 1774, re- 

















moved to Edgefield District, and fixed his 
residence on Saluda River, just above Sa- 
luda Old Town. Here Miss Moore lived, 
with her mother, step-father, and two bro- 
thers. Great care, for the times, was be. 
stowed upon her education, she being sent 
to Camden, and placed under the charge of 
a female teacher, who had a very high re- 
putation. Here she was instructed in va- 
rious ornamental and useful branches. 

While she was at school, Count Pulaski, 
with the force under his command, passed 
through the town of Camden, on his way 
to join the American army at Charleston, 
Miss Moore and her companions took great 
pleasure in looking at the soldiers, and 
great enthusiasm prevailed among the 
scholars. In 1781, she returned home, 
and as the small-pox was raging in the vi- 
cinity, to secure her from the more violent 
form of the disease she was sent to the 
neighborhood of Ninety Six, where she 
was innoculated by a British surgeon.— 
While awaiting the effects of the operation, 
General Greene laid siege to Ninety Six, 
The approach of Lord Rawdon rendered it 
necessary to attempt carrying the place by 
storm. Greene determined upon this, but 
with his usual delicacy sent a guard of 
eight men with a sergeant, to protect the 
house of Mrs. Cruger, (where Miss Moore 
boarded,) from the dangers that might be 
apprehended in the heat of the assault. 

Miss Moore of course shared the appre- 
hensions of the rest. She returned home 
the day before Lord Rawdon’s troops pas- 
sed along the road not far from her father’s 
house. The terrors of war were brought 
to their very door, for it was here that a 
sanguinary skirmish took place between 
Rawdon’s men and a body of Colonel 
Washington’s men, sent to stop their pro- 
gress. Soon after one of the royalist off- 
cers came to the house where there were 
no persons but women, and advised them 
to take care of their property, and they 
were presently visited by severa] British 
toldiers. In their search for plunder, they 
rolled down stairs some apples which had 
been gathered for the use of the family.— 
The soldiers began picking them up, but 
Miss Moore commanded them to desist, 
and gathering some of the fruit in her 
apron offered it to a non-commissioned 
officer who stood by. Struck with the 
coolness and courage of so young a girl, he 
expressed his admiration of it, and com- 
manded the soldiers to desist. He then 
asked if her father did not keep sheep, as 
he heard the soldiers killing some. Miss 
Moore at once hastened thither, followed 
by her informant, who commanded them to 
cease what they were doing, or he would 
report them to the commander. These in- 
cidents show a courage, and determination 
to save her father’s property very uncom- 
mon in a girl of her age, and considering 
the ferocity of the marauders. 

When she resided at home it became ne- 
cessary to convey intelligence of danger to 
Captain Wallace, who was in command of 
a small force on the other side of the Salu- 
da. There was much difficulty in doing 
this, as no male messenger could be pro- 
cured. Miss Moore, then only fifteen 
years of age, volunteered to do it, and ac- 
companied by her little brother, and a 
young girl named Fanny Smith, she went 
up the river in a canoe in, the middle of 
the night, delivered her warning to Captain 
Wallace, and through him to Colonel 
Henry Lee. The next morning a young 
American officer who had been below on 
some reconnoitering service, rode up to the 
house to make some inquiries, which were 
answered by the young lady, and this was 
her future husband. The marriage was 
somewhat opposed by her step-father, but 
all obstacles were finally overcom>, and 
Behelthland married Captain Builer in 
1784. The young couple lived on a small 
farm which the husband inherited from his 
father, where they continued to reside 
until General Butler died, in 1821. Mrs. 
Butler’s duties were now various and im- 
portant. She had not only the care of se- 
veral children, but the plantation and farm 
to see to. ll of these duties she perform- 
ed in a most praiseworthy manner, and 
abundant instances were afforded in many 
trying scenes, for the exercise of that un~ 
faltering fortitude and prompt judgment 
which were her most remarkable character- 
istics. The memory of her amiable and 
noble qualities, and her deep and devoted 
piety, is warmly cherished by her kindred 
and friends. EstELLE. 
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THE YOUTH'S: 














COMPANION. 





Religion 











—— —————— 
LITTLE GIRL WHO LOVED GOD. | 


| ing him that he could be very easily elect- 


I read lately of a little girl, named Susan, 


who had been adopted by a pious lady be- 


cause she was a child of great promise.— 
She had been brought up in a frontier set- 
tlement in the Northwest. The persons who 
had charge of the dear chili did not teach 
her about God, or Christ, or heaven. They 
were bringing her up like a heathen child. 

When the lady adopted her, Susan was 
jess than five years old. She was very 
thoughtful, however, and had a curious 
mind. One day her adopted mother said 
to her, ‘ Susan, did you ever hear anything 
about God ?” 

‘No, ma’am; who is he ?” the little girl 
replied. 

‘The great Being who made yon, and 
me, and everything that we see around us,’ 
said the lady. 

Susan looked with wonder into her mo- 
ther’s face, and asked, ‘ Where does He 
live ?” 

‘Everywhere. He sees, hears, and 
knows all that is said and done.’ 

‘How large, then, are his eyes and ears?” 
asked little Susan. 

‘God has no eyes and ears like you, be- 
cause he is a Spirit, and is everywhere at 
once. 





‘Cun he see under that lounge ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But if I go to your rcom and hide under 
the bed, he can’t find me there, can he ?’ 

‘Yes; there is no place where we can 
escape from his eye.’ 

Susan now put on a thoughtful look, and 
yas silent a few moments. Then she look- 
ed up into her mother’s face with an air 
of triu:aph, and said, ‘ There was no God 
at Mr. L——’s, was there ?” 

Mr. L——’s was her former home, where 
nothing had been said to her about God. 
Her mother therefore answered her ques- 
tion by saying, ‘ He was there, even if you 
did not hear him mentioned.’ 

Susan was now silent and thoughtful. — 
The lady, after a few moments, spoke to 
her again, and told her about the love of 
God and the Ceath of Jesus Christ. The 
child listened, with surprise written on 
every feature. At length her eyes filled 
with tears, her chest heaved with the 
strong feeling which stirred her young 
heart, as, with a deep, earnest voice, she 
said, ‘I love God !’ 

Sweet child! How readily her spirit 
opened to the story of the love of Christ! 
How promptly she yielded her heart to its 
power! The first time she heard it she 
trusted and loved her Savior. 

But did she really love him? or was she 
only moved to say so at the moment by 
what her mother told her? I think she 
teally loved him, for she always acted like 
«Caristian child from that time until her 
death. A mark of the verity of this heav- 
taly affection appeared one day when her 
mother paused while telling her some 
Scripture stories from the life of Christ.— 
Susan put on an imploring look, and said, 
‘Tell me more of Jesus, mother; I love to 
bear about Jesus.’ 

Thus, delighting to hear about the Sa- 
ior, and equally delighted with keeping 
bis law, this little girl lived a few years, 
and then God took her to heaven to live 
Vita the millions of children already there. 
Her death was a very happy one. 

Now, my dear children, tell me what 
Jou think of Susan? Don’t you think she 
tid just right in loving God the first time 
te heard about him? I know you think 
®. But, answer me this question: If she 
tid right, what shall be said of those chil- 
tren who have been taught about God and 
Christ ever since they could lisp, but who 
to not love, or fear, or obey him? Are 
they not wicked? very wicked? I think 
",and henco I hope all my readers do 
ove God; or, if not, that they will do so 
“once—[S. S. Adv. 

















A SECOND NEHEMIAH. 
hen so many clergymen are yielding 
the temptations held out to them to en- 
‘et political life, an incident told of Dr. 
Plumer, by the Presbyterian Herald, has 
Moral : 
“It is related that a Committee of the 
oMinant party in the legislature of Virgi- 
waited upon Dr. Plumer, then resident 
"Richmond, and pastor of one of its 
Marches, but now Professor in the Western 





Theological Seminary, and inquired whe- 
ther he would consent to become their can- 
didate for the United States Senate, assur- 


ed if he would permit his name to be used 
by the party. The Doctor, after thanking 
them for the honor intended to be confer- 
red upon him, said to them in his oracular 
style: * Gentlemen, I believe you are inthe 
habit, when you give up one office to seek 
another, of aiming to go up higher, are you 
not?’ They replied in the affirmative.— 
‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘it is a high honor, 
and a very honorable office to represent 
the State of Virginia in the United States 
Senate, but it is a much higher one to be 
an Ambassador of Christ to dying sinners, 
and I can’t come down from a Minister of 
theCourt of Heaven to that of U.S. Senator.’ 


saetiienneabemicael 








Benevolence. 





MARY AND THE OLD WOMAN. 
A happy, bright little girl is Mary Par- 
sons, and I believe it is because she is al- 





ways trying to do some one a kindness. I 


went one day to see a poor woman eighty- 
six years old, who lives by herselfin a dark 
basement room, and who depends entirely 
upon charity for her support. On my re- 
turn, I was relating an account of my visit 
to Mary’s mother. The little girl listened 
with great interest, and then said, ‘ Oh, 
mother, please let me carry her over some 
breakfast and dinner every day ; we have 
so much left, much more than she could 
eat.’ The child had the matter so much 
at heart that her mother consented; and 
now you can see this little girl, after break- 
fast and after dinner each day, filling a 
basket with good and wholesome food for 
old Mrs. Gordon. Many a fine apple, 
peach, plum, and pear, are slipped into the 
basket to refresh the poor woman’s feeble 
appetite. 

No matter how eager her little sisters 
are for Mary to play with them, no matter 
how hot the sun, or how heavily the rain 
pours down, little Mary never gets tired, 
and never forgets to provide the breakfast 
and dinner for the poor woman. Some- 
times she takes the Bible and reads her 
some beautiful chapters, for the poor wo- 
man is almost blind, and it comforts her 
much to hear the blessed Word of life.— 
Sometimes Mary takes her doll’s frocks and 
sits down by her side, and sews a while, 
and chats away merrily to amuse her. 

‘She brings a ray of sunshinein with her 
every time she comes,’ said the poor wo- 
man with tears in her eyes, ‘ which bright- 
ens up my dark room long after she has 
gone. She is one of Christ’s own flock I 
am sure.’ 

Mary is but eight years old. Some of 
you have perhaps thought that you were 
not old enough yet to do anything for 
Christ and his poor. Is there no poor wo- 
mar or hungry child to whom you can take 
the food which would never be missed from 
your plentiful store.—[ Child's Paper. 


Morality. 




















A BAD HABIT. 


*O mother, I am tired to death!’ said 
Jane Mills, as she threw herself into a 
chair, on her return from school. 

‘ Tired to death!’ repeated her mother, 
slowly. 

‘Yes, mother, I am; almost, I mean,’ 
she added. 

* No, my daughter, not even almost,’ said 
Mrs. Mills. 

* Well, at any rate,’ continued Jane, ‘I 
would not walk from here to school again 
to-day, for anything in the world!’ _ 

*O yes, you would, my dear,’ said her 
mother, gently. 

*No, mother, I am sure I world not. I 
am certain nothing would tempt me.’ 

* But I am nearly certain you could be 
induced to yo, without any urging,’ an- 
swered her mother. 

‘ Well, mother, try me, and see if any- 
thing could make me willing to go.’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Mrs. Mills, ‘I should 
offer to take you to the panorama this after- 
noon? I expect to visit it.’ 

* Do you, mother ?’ said Jane, with great 
animation. ‘MayIgo? You promised 
to take me when you went.’ 

‘I intended to have done so,’ replied 
her mother; but thé place where it is ex- 
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hibited is a very long way beyond your 
school.’ 

* But Iam quite rested now, dear moth- 
er!’ said Jane. ‘1 would not fail of going 
for all the world! Why do you smile, 
mother ?” 

‘To think what an inconsistent little 
daughter I have.’ 

‘What do you mean by inconsistent, 
mother ?” 

‘Why, when a little girl says, one mi- 
nute, that she would not walk a particular 
distance ‘ for anything inthe world,’ and 
in the next minute says, ‘she would not 
fail’ of walking still farther ‘for all the 
world,’ she not oxly talks inconsistently, 
but foolishly. It is a very bad habit to 
use such expressions. 

‘ Yesterday, when you came home from 
school, you said you were almost frighten- 
ed out of your life; and when I inquired 
as to the cause of your alarm, you replied 
that you had met as many asa thousand 
cross dogs on your way home from school. 
Now, my daughter, I wish you to break 
yourself of this bad habit. When you are 
tired, or hungry, or frightened, use the 
simple words that express your meaning. 
For instance, you may be tired, or exceed- 
ingly tired; or you may be alarmed, or 
frightened, or terrified. 

‘ From this time, let your lips speak the 
thing you mean. The Bible says, * Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ;’ and 
adds, that ‘ whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil.’ Will you try to remem- 
ber what I have been saying, and strive to 
correct this fault, my dear child ‘’ said Mrs. 
Mills. 

‘ Yes, dear mother,’ replied Jane; ‘ for 
I know it is wrong, and I feel ashamed and 
sorry for it.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ added her mother, 
‘improve! And now you may get ready 
to go with me to see the panorama.’ 

[ Teacher's Offering. 


WHY JEWESSES ARE BEAUTIFUL. 


Chateaubraind yives a fanciful but agree- 
able reason for the fact that Jewish women 
are so much handsomer than the men of 
their nation. He says Jewesses have es- 
caped the curse which alighted upon their 
fathers, husbands and sons. Not a Jewess 
was to be seen among the crowd of priests 
and rabble who insulted the Son of God, 
scourged him, crowned him with thorns, 
and subjected him to infamy and the agony 
of the cross. The women of Judea believ- 
ed in the Savior, and assisted and soothed 
him under affliction. A woman of Betha- 
ny poured on his head precious ointment, 
which she kept in a vase of alabaster. The 
sinner anointed his feet with perfumed oil, 
and wiped them with her hair. Christ, 
on his part, extended mercy to the Jewess- 
es. He raised from the dead the son of 
the widow of Nain, and Martha’s brother 
Lazarus. He cured Simon’s mother-in- 
law and the woman who touched the hem 
of his garment. To the Samaritan woman 
he was a spring of living water, and a com- 
passionate judge to the woman in adultery. 
The daughters of Jerusalem wept over him, 
the holy women accompanied him to Calva- 
ry, brought him balm and spicer; and, 
weeping, sought him in the sepulchre.— 
‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ His first 
appearance after the resurrection was to 
Mary Magdalene. He said to her ‘ Mary.’ 
At the sound of his voice, Mary Magda- 
lene’s eyes were opened, and she answered 
‘Master.’ The reflection of some beauti- 
ful ray must have rested on the brow of 
the Jewess. 














Natural fistory. 








JOE BROWN. 


My Dear Little Niece :—As you glance 
at the title of my story, no doubt you won- 
der who Joe Brown can be. Ishe a man? 
No! Is it the name of a favorite horse? 
No! Who then can he be? You will ne- 
ver guess, therefore I must tell you. Joe 
is a pet cat which belongs to my friend, 
Mrs. Mason, and he was named for a valu- 
ed servant in the family of an esteemed re- 
lative. Joe is of a pure Maltese and white 
color, and his soft fur is more beautifully 
marked than that of any cat I ever saw.— 
His head is covered with mouse-colored 
hair, fine and soft to the touch as Genoa 
velvet, which is parted on his forehead and 
banded on each side of his white face, in 





8o perfect a manner, that it is an exact re- 
semblance of the style in which many 
young girls dress their hair; and, while 
his legs and the under part of his body are 
of the color of snow, newly fallen, his back 
is covered with the same beautiful dark fur, 
which seems to fall over his sides like a 
housing, the edges of which have been cut 
in a scalloped form. And sometimes I fancy 
that this dark fur resembles the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, as seen on an 
atlas, and the white fur, the foam of the 
ocean, so beautifully and distinctly are the 
indentations outlined. 

Joe is very quiet and dignified in his 
manners,—of a gentle disposition, as all 
cats of his species are, and when attacked 
by the neighbor’s cats, he will always de- 
cline to retaliate. Ask brother Alfred if 
he imitates Joe, in this respect, when assail- 
ed by rude boys? Whether Joe be a mem- 
ber of the Peace Society, or whether he 
prefers “to live to fight another day,” I 
cannot tell; but my love for him leads me 
to think him, by nature, a most peace-lov- 
ing puss. 

Joe lives in the parlor as much as he 
likes, and is quite a picture, when he sits 
by the window ; so that the little boys and 
girls who pass by, on their way to school, 
always stop to admire him, and ‘* Mrs. Ma- 
son’s Joe Brown” js known and inquired 
for, by all her friends. 

But Joe has been taught that when he 
comes into the parlor, he must not jump 
upon any chair but that of his master; and 
it is curious to see him pass by the sofa and 
the plush-seated chairs, and spring into the 
arm-chair which is permitted to him, be- 
cause it is covered with chintz. 

I think I have seen sister Anna very 
often persist in keeping her feet on a nice 
seat, when she had been forbidden to do so. 

Joe is handsome in his person, stately in 
his motions, gentle in his disposition, and 
devoted to his habits of neatness; but his 
crowning charm is his obedience. I wish 
you to read what follows, very carefully, 
and if a blush do not stain your cheek, as 
you compare yourself with my dumb pet, I 
shall be very glad. 

In the North-east and coldest corner of 
Mrs. Mason’s house is a large, semi-dark 
closet, much used in the hot seasen for cold 
meat and delicacies for the table; which 
might be spoiled, if keptelsewhere. Long 
since, Joe discovered the use tw which this 
closet is put, and every day, when he comes 
in from a stroll, he walks about the house 
until he finds his mistress, when, walking 
up to her, he gives utterance to the most 
coaxing Purr, which Mrs. Mason well un- 
derstands, and, rising from her seat she 
follows Puss to that particular closet, by 
the door of which ,he takes his station, 
waiting very patiently until she shall arrive. 
If, by any accident, she should be diverted 
from her intention, for a time, still he waits; 
for he knows that there is a precious bit 
set aside for him. ‘That is, a precious bit, 
as cats esteem dainties. 

Mrs. Mason enters the closet, and Joe 
wishes to follow; but she says, ‘* Down, 
Joe! down!’ and at once, mark that, He- 
len! atonce, he crouches upon the floor, 
with his large, intelligent eyes fixed upon 
his mistress, nor does he move until she 
issues from the closet, with his luncheon 
put upon a small plate, from which he is 
taught to take it in a gentlemanly way ! 

Now, what lesson should little people 
learn from this dumb creature? God has 
given to him merely an instinct, by which 
he takes a limited care of himself; but to 
you he has given an intellect, a conscience, 
the ability to know right from wrong, and 
the highest motives to choose the right..— 
The highest motive that poor Puss knows, 
is, the gratification of his appetite. Unless 
he be obedient, he will have no food; but 
if you be obedient, what are God’s promis- 
es? They run through his word like a 
thread of gold, and I wish you would seek 
them outand write them down, and stamp 
them upon your souls, by committing them 
to memory. 

I visit a great many dear friends, in the 
course of the year,and I cannot tell you how 
pained I am to see in every family, some 
dear children who do not render prompt 
obedience to the wishes of their parents. 

The want of this instant obedience is one 
of the most prominent sins of the age in 
which we live. Will not the dear chil- 
dren to whom this true story is told, out- 
shine “‘ Joe Brown?’*™ God grant it, prays 

N. Y. Obs.} Aunt ANNA. 
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Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, DBC. 4, 1856. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ALWAYS TELL THE TRUTH. 


Nothing, my dear young friends, is more 
beautiful or more desirable than truth. A love 
of truth for truth’s sake, will make any person 
beloved and respected by al] who become ac- 
quainted with him or her. 

I once knew a little girl who always told the 
truth, ro matter what consequences might en- 
sue, she was ever found firm in the right. 

One morning, (I shall never forget it,) for as 
I went the school it appeared to me as if the 
sun never shone so brightly, and the birds 
never sung so sweetly ; my heart was so glad 
that I could not content myself with walking, 
but felt as if I must jump and run, stopping 
here and there to gather a flower, which [ ima- 
gined had never before looked so lovely or 
smelled so sweetly. I had made up my mind to 
be a very good girl that day, so that I might give 
an agreeable account of myself to my mother, 
who was always delighted when the teacher 
sent her word that we had been good children. 

Unfortunately | was early that morning. I 
will tell you soon, why I say unfortunately, and 
you will agree with me, I am sure, in thinking 
that on that morning at least, it was a pity that 
I was so early. When I arrived at the school- 
house, some dozeu or more scholars were there, 
and among them were two of the wildest girls 
[ever saw. All went on well for a few mo- 
ments, and it was proposed by one of us to 
make up a bouquet for our teacher, whom we 
loved very mach, and place it upon her desk to 
surprise her when she came in. Well, we pro- 
duced the flowers which we had gathered, and 
soon a nice, and really a prettily arranged bou- 
quet was prepared. 

And now for a vase to put it in! It was de- 
cided after some discussion that the pitcher 
which was used for water should be taken for 
the purpose, and we all declared that if we 
were ever so thirsty, (and you know that little 
girls are apt to imagine themselves thirsty many 
times a day at school, and often are really so,) 
we would wait until we went home, because 
the teacher would be so much gratified with 
our simple offering. 

Never was a happier band, I believe, fora 
few minutes, but alas! when we went to get 
the pitcher it was found to be empty, and of 
course some one must go and fill it. 

The place where we went to get water was 
beautifully situated, and the lady of the house 
loved children, and always gave the two (for 
only two were permitted to go ata time lest 
we should be troubles,) some flowers, or some- 
thing which she knew would please us children, 
so all were desirous of going, and sad to relate, 
we quarreled about who should go. [ remem- 
ber that [ did not say much, but I felt very 
cross when I found that as I was almost the 
youngest I should stand scarcely any chance, 
These wicked thoughts caused others to come, 
and [ finally decided that I had as good a right 
to go as the rest, and [ told one of iny mates 
so, who said let’s get the pitcher and run off 
with it. 

I at once acceded to this proposal, ard hav- 
ing got it, I rashed in great triumph out of the 
schoolhouse after my mate, who stood waiting 
for me. Five or six others joined in the chase, 
and J had just delivered it into her hands, when 
starting to run she fell over a stone which she 
had not seen, and the pitcher was broken into 
a great many pieces ! 

What could we do now? We resolved to 
say nothing about it as long as possible. 

When the teacher arrived she discovered her 
bouquet, but no pitcher could be found to place 
it in. ‘Has any one seen the school pitcher ?” 
said she. All weresilent. ‘ Will no one an- 
swer my question?” said Miss G. Still no one 
spoke. “Well,” said the teacher, “I shall 
then be compelled to call upon Ellen C., who 
always tells the truth, and this will place her 
in an unpleasant situation; but I see no other 
alternative. Will no one answer? Has no 
one generosity enough to save Ellen’s feel- 
ings?” Still no reply, so Ellen was obliged to 
relate all the circumstances, and wel! I remem- 


ber what bitter tears I shed as my dear mother, 
when I told her, said, “My child, always tell 
the truth at once; you .did not tell an active 
but your silence made it @ passive lie. 
EsTeue. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Plymouth Hollow, Ct., Dee. 27, 1855 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am unwilling to part 
with the little ‘Companion’ which has cheered 
me with its weekly calls for the past two years. 
1 forward another dollar to secure its farther 
acquaintance. This little paper was introduc- 
ed to our family some fourteen years since, and 
its society much appreciated by an only sister. 
After a long absence we were so fortunate as 
to learn this old friend was still in existence, 
and no time was lost in inviting it again to our 
dwelling. 1am now only nine years old, and 
hope to enjoy many a merry chat with this lov- 
ed and faithful *‘ Companion.’ 
From your friend, Martua Sanrorp. 


Ware, Mass., Nov. 10, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—It is now a little more 
than a year and a half since we dismissed your 
little sheet. We had then taken it two years, 
and it had become very dear to us. Enclosed 
you will fiud a dollar to renew my subscription 
with, and ] hope | shall not be obliged to dis- 
continue it again for the want of funds. 
Respectfully yours, Lizzie A. Hunter. 
Lafayette, Ind., Nov. 4, 1856. 
Mr. Willis—The year expired the first of 
this month, and we very cheerfully send you a 
dollar for the Companion the coming one, also 
two dollars for new subscribers. * * The 
fainily all read your little sheet with much in- 
terest, particularly mother, who says she used 
to read the Companion twenty five years ago, 
when she was a child in Mass. 
Tueopore N. Howarp. 








Variety. 
HEAVENLY TRUTH. 

A class of girls, varying in age from eight to 
twelve years, were engaged in reading the 
thirteenth of Luke. In the course of question- 
ing, they were asked, ‘ What is a parable?’ ‘A 
story teaching heavenly truth,’ was the reply. 
After a few simple questions upon the story of 
the barren fig tree, the inquiry was made, 
* Now what is the heavenly truth we are here 
taught?” The answer was readily given, 
‘That God looks for fruit on us” * And what 
is the fruit for which he looks / was naturally 
the next question, but the ready and beautiful 
application of Scripture was scarcely expected, 
as one of the youngest in the class rose, and 
without a moment’s hesitation repeated— The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf: 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.’ 








a 
SATAN’S BARGAINS. 


I noticed, one day, a man with astand full of 
gilt watches, penny trumpets, dolls dressed out 
with silver, gold, and fine colors, gilt ginger- 
bread, and such like things to please children. 
Everything he had looked better than it was, 
and cost more than it was worth. Soit is with 
the devil and his wares; he sets them out to 
the best advantage, makes them appear as 
tempting as he can, speaks highly in their 
praise, and has something to suit the taste of 
every one; but they are of as little real value 
as the penny trumpets and gilt gingerbread of 
the stall-keeper, and cost a great deal more 
than they are worth; for the price he asks for 
them is our souls, 

EE — 
CHRISTIANS INDEED. 

There are some individuals with whom we 
can scarcely have any intercourse without dis- 
cerning sumething of their blessed Master in 
them; something of his meekness, tenderness 
and Jove; something of his patience, humility, 
and submission ; something of his purity, cou- 
rage, and zeal. There are some with whom 
we seldom mingle, as we pass through life’s 
pilgrimage, but we are ready to say to them, 
this is a man of God, a man of holiness, I know 
with whom he has been in company. He has 
been with the Lord Jesus, and the savor of his 
name is upon him. Can we describe the weight, 
the moral influence, the moral importance, 
which such an individual possesses? !mpossi- 
ble! His counsel and advice, his encourage- 
ments, and, above all, his example and his 
prayers, are so many channels, through which 
a Bracious God conveys unutterable blessings 
to our souls. 

—_>-— 
A SENSIBLE REPLY. 

When Philip Henry, the father of the cele- 
brated commentator, sought the hand of the 
only daughter and heiress of Mathews in mar- 
riage, an objection was made by her father, 
who admitted that he was a gentleman, a scho- 
lar, and an excellent preacher, but he was a 
stranger, add ‘they «id not even know where 
he came from.’ ‘'t'rue, said the daughter, 
who had well weighed his excellent qualities 
and graces, ‘but | know where he is going, 
and | should like to go with him? ant they 
walked life's pilgrimage together. 


GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 
It is a glorious sight to see two old people, 
who have weathered the storms and basked in 
the sunshine of \ife together, go hand in hand, 





lovingly and truthfully, together down the gen 








tle declivity of time, with no anger nor jealou 
sies nor hatreds generated up agains: each 
other, and looking with hope and jo, to the 
everlasting youth of heaven, where they too 
shall be one forever. That is a true marriage 
for it is a marriage of spirit with spirit. There 
love is woven into a woof of gold, neither time, 
nor death, nor eternity can sever. 
—_~_————— 


ADVICE TO MY SON. 


The following advice I have written to be 
given to my son E—— when he is twenty-one. 
If [ am not living, it struck me it might be suit- 
able for anybody's son on the choice of a pro- 
fession :— 

My own DEAR Boy:—The world is now 
before thee. * Choose thine own path in life, 
but let the choice be such as thou wilt approve 
when thou hast done with life and all its cares 
and joys. Be wise in time, whilst youth and 
health are on thy side, Let no desire for gain, 
no grasping of the world, no wish to shine in 
hall or furum, lead thy young heart from God ; 
but make this first resolve:—to give to Him 
who gave thee all thou hast, now in thine early 
youth, before the world corrupts it, thy heart 
as a free offering for the precious gift of life,— 
yea, more than life: he offers life eternal. 

Youth's Penny Gaz | Frorence. 

> 


FLIES ON THE GOOSEBERRIES. 


Children often begin to practice deceit at an 
early age. A boy in petticoats once crouched 
down under a gooseberry-bush to pluck the 
fruit. * What are you doing there?’ cried his 
mother. * Oh,’ replied the youthful deceiver, 
‘fam only diiving the flies away from the 
gooseberries! Now, the very same spirit 
which led this child to deceive his mother about 
the gooseberries would, if not corrected, lead 
him 1n after-life to deceive, to overreach, and 
to cheat his fellow-men in things of greater 
value. The beginning of evil should be nar- 
rowly watched and carefully controlled. 

A single spark of wrong desire 
May set a house or town on fire. 


= 
CLIPPINGS. 


Anprew Jackson was once making a stump 
speech out West, in a small village. Just as 
he was concluding, Amos Kendall, who sat be- 
hind him, whispered,‘Tip ’em a little Latin, 
General. They won’t be contented without it.’ 
The man of the iron will, instantly thought 
upon the few phrases he knew, and ina voice 
of thunder, wound up by exclaiming. ‘ E pluri- 
bus unum—sine qua non—ne plus ultra—mul- 
tum in parvo.” Theeffect was tremendous, and 
the Hovsiers’ shouts could be heard for miles. 

Don’t Botner.—t What are you writing 
there, my boy ?’ asked a fond parent the other 
day, of his hopeful son and heir, a shaver of 
ten years. ‘My compothithion, thir’ * What 
is the subject ? ‘Internathional law, thir,’ re- 
plied the youthful Grotius. ‘But, really, [ 
shall be unable to concenthrate my ideas and 
give them relation, if { am consthantly inter- 
rupthed in thith manner by irrelevant inquiries.’ 


Hica Lire Betow Srarrs.— Thomas, I 
have always placed the greatest confidence in 
you. Now, tell me, Thomas, how is it my 
butcher’s bills are so remarkably large and yet 
we have such bad dinners?’ ‘ Really, sir, I 
don’t know ; fur | am sure we never have any- 
thing nice in the kitchen that we don’t send 
some of it up to the parlor.’ 


Acts not Worps.—A New England cler- 
gyinan, enforcing on his congregation the ne- 
cessity of practicing godliness, and contrasting 
early Christians with those of the present ge- 
neration, very properly remarked, ‘We have 
too many resolutions, and too little action.— 
“The cts of the Apostles” is the title of one 
of the books of the New Testament; their 
Resvlutions have not reached us’ 


A Costiy Sworv.—The sword worn by 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle of Marengo, 
in 1800, was purchased by the Emperor Nicho- 
las, in 1850, just half a century after that event- 
ful and bloody battle, for the sum of $32,000! 
French swordg, since then, have cost the Em- 
peror of Russia much more than that sum, large 
as it is. 

Bait ror a Torer.—A man very much in- 
toxicated was sent to jail. ‘Why did you not 
bail him out ?’ inquired a bystander of a friend. 
‘Bale him out! exclaimed the other; ‘why, 
you couldn’t pump him out? 


The Amherst Express tells of a dog belong- 
ing to Enos Williams of that town, who, seeing 
a shovel fall unobserved from his master’s wa- 
gon, on the public road, watched it for twenty- 
four hours, till his owner missing him, made 
search and recovered both dog and shovel. 

‘ What do you keep Thanksgiving for, Sam- 
bo? ‘To ‘specially tank the great Massa high 
up, for his prechus word, and a pine-knot to 
read it wid,’ answered the poor old negro. 


The great question is, whether God be for 
us, or against us; how sad that this question 
is so seldom asked. 

A lite blind girl who was dying, as her 
friends were wevping around hef, said, * Christ 
will open my eyes now, mother, and I shall 
see hin’ 


Sin, is like a Bee with honey in its mouth, 


————————— 


___ Poetry. 


===. 
ORIGINAL. 
MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MYRA LINWOOD. 


My brother lies beneath the damp, cold ground 
Beneath the green turf of that grassy mound, ' 
Dear is the spot where peacefully he sleeps 
Where the dew. like anangel, o’er him weepa, 
[ love to sit beside his lowly bed, 
And weep in silence o’er the sleeping deal. 
’Tis there my soul can look to Him on high, 
Who will not slight my humblest tear or sigh, 


To me no spot can be more sadly dear 

Than that which tempts my heart to linger here, 
A sacred charm pervades the holy place; 

My heart is wrapped within its dear embrace: 
My soul can upward mount, as if on wings, ’ 
And grasp at joys which pleasure never brings; 
Love, hope. and peaceful trust God here impai ‘ 
A holy wreath for mourning, trembling hearts, 


At last, when trials, troubles, all are oer, 
When Death's cold billows round my spirit roar 
When seraphs sweetly whisper, ‘ Sister come? 
And God’s own angels waft me safely home— 
Then bring my body ; gently place it here, 
Beside the mouldering fori of Charhie dear; 
Erect no marble o’er my narrow bed, 
But flowers strew above my lowly head, 
Oft let your willing footsteps wander here, 
And simply grant ne what | crave—a tear,’ 
Williamstown, Nov. 8, 1856. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SAVIOR’S CALL. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Come, little children, come, 
Haste unto me; 

And I from sin’s dark chain 
Wil set you free. 


Come, be my little lambs ; 
I love you well, 

And with me in my home, 
You all shall dwell. 


Children, the way you go 
is full of fears, 

The path through life is rough, ; 
And wet with tears, 


Come to your Savior’s arms, 
For shelter come— 
Oh! make his loving breast, 
Your chosen home. 
EE 


ORIGINAL. 
DO NOT FEAR. 
BY AUGUSTA MDORE. 


Little children, do not fear, 
Jesus is your friend ; 

Trust him—he is always near— 
On his love depend. 


Though the angry tempest rave, 
Though the winds are high, 

Gently sinks the wildest wave 
When He draweth nigh. 


Call on him in troubles hour, 
Sing to him in joy ; 

Safe he’ll keep you by his power— 
Nothing shall destroy. 


Turn your little roving feet 
Into wisdom’s way,— 

Jesus calls with accents sweet— 
Why do ye delay ? 


DO GOOD. 


Do good! do good! there is ever a way, 
A way where there’s ever a will; 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day when the morrow comes still. 
If you’ve money, you’re armed, and can 
work enough 
In every street, alley and lane, 
If you've bread, cast it off, and the water, 
Though rough, 
Will be sure and return it again. 
Then do good, do good, there’s ever a way, 
A way where there’s ever a will ; 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to day, when the morrow coines, still. 


If you've only old clothes, an old bonnet or htt 
A kind word. or a smile true and soft, 

In the name of a brother confer it, and that 
Shall be counted as gold up aloft. 

God careth for all and his glorious sun 
Shines alike on the rich and the poor; 

Be thou like Him, and bless every one, 
And thou’lt be rewarded sure. 

Then do good, do good, there's ever a Way; 
A way where there's ever a will ; 

Don’t wait till to morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day, when the morrow comes, stl!!. 
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and a sting in its tuil. 
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